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GOOD WORDS.—XXXYV. 
We stand not by the Society as it is, but by what tt 


may be when its spiritual powers have deepened, and its 


social conscience has quickened into life. 


STRENGTH. 
For strength we ask 
For 


The 


the ten thousand times repeated task, 
endless smallnesses of every day. 


No, 
My 
That were too easy. 


not to lay 
life down in the cause I cherish most, 


But whate’er it cost, 


To fail no more 
In gentleness toward the ungentle, 
toward the 


nor 


In love and to give, 


unlovely, 


Each day I live, 
To every hour with outstretched hand its meed 
Of not-to-be- regretted thought or deed. 


Ethelicyn Wetherald. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETIN 
(Coneluded. ) 


The opening business session of the yearly meet- 
ing was held on Second-day, the 20th, at 10 a.m, in 
the North A Street meeting house, Richmond. There 
were about 120 Friends present. The clerks were 
Aaron Chandler, of Waynesville, O., and Margaret 
Breckinridge, of Richmond. The thirty-one represen- 
tatives from the two quarterly meetings were present 
except seven. 

Sarah T. Linvill, a minister of Street 
Monthly Meeting, was present with a minute from 
her monthly meeting, endorsed by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting. The without minutes was 
also noted in the minutes of the yearly 
Amos and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, elders of Middle- 
town Monthly Meeting, held at Langhorne, Pa., and 
John C. Thomas, an elder of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. These Friends, both with and 
minutes, were warmly greeted and welcomed. 
sponse was made by Sarah T. Linvill and by 
Satterthwaite. 
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The death of Davis Furnas, well known among 
Friends evervwhere as a minister and consistent 
Friend, was reported by Miami Quarterly Meeting. 
Sarah T. Linvill spoke feelingly of the help and in- 
spiration there had been for her personally in the 
ministry of this Friend, and others prese 
appreciation of the value of his life 
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and ministry. 
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A letter to the yearly meeting from Edith M. 
Winder, of Richmond. now studying i in England, was 
read by ‘the clerk as follows: 


To Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

“Dear Friends: By the time this little message 
reaches the other side of the Atlantic our yearly 
meeting will be at hand. It seems strange to me not 
to be looking forward to the time with you at home, 
but I have thought of you many times and desired 
that the yearly meeting may bring as much inspira- 
tion to all of you as it che ays does to me. The only 
way I can he ‘Ip this year see a to be to let you know 
how much I should like to be there ; and also that 
wherever I am, I shall be thinking of you and asking 
the Heavenly Father that his truth may be revealed 
to all our hearts more cle arly than it has ever been 
before. I believe we have a right to expect great 
blessings from him if our love and faith remain 
strong. 


Our first term at Woodbrooke ended nearly three 
weeks ago. It is impossible for me to say how ve ry 
much it has meant to me and how grateful I am for 
such a wonderful opportunity. I am fortunate in 
being able to spend the larger part of my summer 
holiday with two other American girls in visiting 
friends and various places of interest in England, and 
I shall be able to attend many small Friends’ meet- 
ings. The time spent at London Y early Meeting in 
the Fifth month, as well as that at Woodb rooke, has 
made me very eager to learn more of English Friends 
and their extensive work. 
is always with me, 
ciety, 


A strong sense of humility 
that I can do so little for the 
but this is joined with a fervent desire 
each of us who bears the Friend, 
youngest to the oldest, more 
even the smallest service 


Co 
that 
from the 
willing to do 
to bring hungering souls, 
especially outside our membership, to a knowledge 
of the Christ within. Looking forward to the 
when I shall hear how you have 
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time 
WINDER. 


1906.” 


spent the 
Epira M. 


5th. 


To- 


“ Oxford, England, 8th mo. 


There was much expression of appreciation of this 
message from this valued young member. The cor- 
respondents were directed to send her a reply on be- 
half of the Yearly ‘Meeting. 

» Yearly Meeti 


Statistics ot the ing 
meetings were presented. 


and its constituent 
Miami Monthly Meeting 
reported a membership of 246 and a net loss of 2 
Green Plain, net loss, 1; Springboro Executive 
Committee, 39: net loss, 1: making the 
bership of the quarterly meeting, 373; 
4. 

2° 


SS: 
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total mem- 
the net loss, 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting’s membership was 
8; the net loss, Westfield, 46, net loss, 2: Mil- 
ford, 39; Fall Creek, 380, net gain, 4: Maple Grove, 
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178; net loss, 3; Camden, 54, net loss, 4; making the 
total membership of Whitewater Quarter, 925, with 
a net loss of 6. The membership of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting was 1,298, 

At the afternoon session on Second-day, the clerks, 
Aaron B. Chandler, of Waynesville, O., and Mar- 
garet Breckenridge, of Richmond, Ind., were reap- 
pointed as clerks. 

The trustees of the new Boarding Home, at 
Waynesville, O., reported that the building had been 
completed and occupied about Tenth month, 1905. 
The building and outside equipment had cost $13,- 
500; the house furnishings, $510. A sum of $2,750 
had already been set aside toward an endowment 
fund. Up to this time the Home had proved to be 
self-supporting, and there was in the treasury a bal- 
ance of $275. There had been from six to ten board- 
ers. During the recent Home Coming celebration a 
great many visitors to the town had been entertained 
and the house had been practically the headquarters 
for the whole town and neighborhood. Great satis- 
faction was expressed by the members of the yearly 
meeting generally with the excellent management 
and the success of the Home. 

The epistles from the six yearly meetings were 
read at this session. 

On Second-day evening the First-day School Asso- 
ciation of the Yearly Meeting held its first session. 
Warren Gregg, of Pennville, Ind. (Camden Monthly 
Meeting), and Edith Moore, of Richmond, served as 
clerks. Reports and statistics were received from the 
six First-day schools as follows: Rush Creek (Lin- 
colnville, Ind.), 3 teachers and 18 pupils; Fall Creek 
(near Pendleton, Ind.), John L. Thomas, Sr., super- 
intendent, 6 teachers and 89 pupils, of whom 69 are 
members of meeting; Duck Creek (Greensboro, 
Ind.), Levi Cook, superintendent, 3 teachers and 30 
pupils, of whom 24 are members of meeting; Miami 
(Waynesville, O.), Edwin Chandler, superintendent, 
2 teachers and 8 pupils; Green Plain (near Selma, 

Martha A. Battin, superintendent, 6 teachers 
and 40 pupils, 39 are members of meeting; 
White Water (Richmond, Ind.), Esther Wallace, 
superintendent. The First-day school at Westfield 
(near Camden, O.), of which Abram Brown is super- 
intendent, was not reported, it being called a union 
while the officers and teachers are 

pupils are nearly all non-members. 
The total enrollment of the schools of the vearly 
meeting, inclusive of Westfield, was 24 teachers, 249 
pupils, of whom 148 are Friends. Four of the meet- 
ings have no First-day schools. 

An earnest discussion on lesson leaves was engaged 
in by Levi Cook, of Dueck Creek (Greensboro) ; 
Laura Boerum, of Fall Creek; William Griest, of 
Portland (Camden meeting); Israel Holloway, of 
Rush Creek (Lineolnville); Jennie Borum, Allan 
Borum, Warren Gregg, Mary Parry Thorpe, of Rich- 
mond; Matilda Underwood, of Harveysburg (Grove 
meeting); George R. Thorpe, 
Philadelphia. This discussion 
second Decided 
leaves Friends’ 
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veloped. The most earnest in this opposition and in 
favor of lesson leaves giving Friendly comment on 
the “ International ” topics came from the large and 
flourishing school at Fall Creek, from Duck Creek, 
where the school is made up mostly of adults, Rush 
Creek, where the same is true, and from members of 
Camden Monthly Meeting and Grove Preparative 
Meeting, neither of which has First-day schools. 
and from the “union” school at Westfield. The 
Friends of Richmond, Green Plain and a few from 
Fall Creek were heartily in favor of the plan of the 
Friends’ lesson leaves, but all agreed that they are 
not well adapted to the needs of the younger children 
and the elementary work of the schools. 

The second and final session of the First-day School 
Association was held on Fourth-day afternoon, there 
being no session of the yearly meeting that day. 
George Thorpe, of Richmond, served as clerk for the 
day, with Edith Moore as assistant clerk. For the 
coming year Elizabeth Moore and Edith Moore were 
appointed clerks; Mary Parry Thorpe, correspondent, 
and Levi Cook, of Duck Creek, and Susanna Brown, 
of Westfield, as members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

A memorial of Mary Ann (Allen) Roberts, of 
Fall Creek, was read and much loving testimony to 
her worth and faithfulness was expressed. Epistles 
from Ohio and Genessee were read and a reply was 
sent to these two associations. . Recitations were 
given by Ruth Chandler and Margaret Breckenridge. 
Papers were read by Eliza Morris, on “ The First-day 
Schools and Our Meetings,” and by Mary Parry 
Thorpe, on “Holding the Interest of the Class.” 
Eleanor D. Wood, of George School, who is spending 
the summer with her parents at Knightstown, Ind., 
made an address on “ Present-day Bible Study.” 

At a later session the proposition was made to the 
yearly meeting by George R. Thorpe, and approved 
by others, that the Yearly Meeting take up the First- 
day school work officially by appointing a committee 
to have charge of it, and that the present form of 
organization in a First-day school association be dis- 
continued. The reports, statistics, ete., might then 
be taken up directly in the Yearly Meeting sessions 
and the committee might arrange for one or more op- 
portunities during the coming week for conference 
and discussion. It was not intended that any action 
should be taken in the matter this year. 

On Third-dav morning a half-hour devotional 
meeting was held before the business session of the 
Yearly Meeting. The speakers were John L. 
Thomas, Martha Warner, R. Barclay Spicer, Esther 
Wallace, Sarah T. Linvill, Matilda Underwood, Eliza 
Morris. At the close Esther Wallace appeared i 
prayer. 

At the opening of the business session Sarah T. 
Linvill appeared in prayer. The queries were taken 
up and one hour and fifteen minutes was devoted to 
them. It appeared that six meetings had _ been 
omitted, one at Milford (Milton), one at Green Plain 
and four at Grove. The answers to the queries were 
in the usual phraseology. Observations more or less 
relevant to the consideration of the state of society 
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were made by R. Barclay Spicer, Warren Gregg, 
Sarah T. Linvill, Matilda Underwood, Eliza Morris, 
Samuel Battin, Thomas Thorpe, Aaron Chandler. 

A committee appointed last year to take into con- 
sideration the advisability of ceasing to send up for- 
mal answers to the queries made a report as follows: 

* Believing that it would add to the life of our su- 
bordinate meetings, relieve somewhat the monotony 
of our form of answering the queries, and impart to 
the meetings, new life and interest, we recommend 
the following changes concerning the reading and an- 
swering of our queries : 

“The queries are to be read and answered in the 
Yearly Meeting in the usual manner, coming up 
through the subordinate meetings as is our custom; 
also extracts or summaries of papers from the subor- 
dinate meetings coming through the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose shall be read. 

‘Once a year, at the quarterly meeting preceding 
the Yearly Meeting, shall be prepared a concise and 
comprehensive report of the condition existing in the 
meeting, during the preceding twelve months. This 
report shall be prepared by a committee appointed at 
the quarterly meeting, and should contain a correct 
summary of the answers to the queries, together with 
a summary of or extracts from any papers which may 
have been read and forwarded to it by the preceding 
monthly and quarterly meetings. This report should 
then be forwarded to the Clerk of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and if anything in it is deemed by him worthy 
to claim the attention of the Yearly Meeting it should 
he submitted to it. 

* At the other quarters only the six queries shall 
be read, but no formal answers given; but instead of 
summaries prepared from any papers, or subjects, 
presented at the several monthly meetings, shall be 
diligently considered and suitable summaries of same 
forwarded to the quarterly meeting preceding Yearly 
Meeting. 

‘Each quarterly meeting shall, while sitting, ap- 
point a committee to receive all papers read at that 
time, and present to the next quarterly meeting such 
papers or extracts as thought suitable. 

‘Each monthly meeting shall appoint a committee 
of four, two to be appointed by the overseers and two 
by the meeting, to prepare one or more papers to be 
read before the meeting, either based on the queries 
and advices, or upon any subject suitable to come 
before the meeting. If any subjects other than those 
relating to the queries are introduced by the commit- 
ee, it should receive the sanction of one or more of 
the overseers and of the meeting then sitting. 

“Tt is the belief of this committee that this pro- 
posed change be placed on trial for three vears, with- 
out change of Discipline.” 

This report, after earnest consideration by the 
neeting, was adopted without change, and the new 
provisions were made operative for three years. 

Morris Hardy, of Pendleton, was reappointed 
treasurer of the Yearly Meeting. 

The Legislative Committee reported that the new 
marriage and divorce laws of Indiana were working 
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well, and that some stringent temperance legislation 
had been secured in Ohio. 

A proposition to change the time of holding the 
Yearly Meeting to the time when it was formerly 
held, late in Ninth month, was made by George R. 
Thorpe and supported by many Richmond Friends. 
Considerable opposition developed on the part of 
those interested in farming and those connected with 
schools. A committee was appointed to take the mat- 
ter into consideration and report next year. 

The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor showed no concerted activity in this field on 
the part of the meetings and committees, but consid- 
erable interest in philanthropic matters by individual 
Friends. The expenses of the year had been $140.10, 
the greater part of which had gone to the General 
Conference. A new philanthropic committee was ap- 
pointed. 

In the public meeting for worship on Fourth-day 
morning the speakers were Matilda Underwood, 
Eleanor Wood, Sarah T. Linvill and John Thomas. 

On Fifth-day morning, in the devotional meeting, 
the speakers were John L. Abram 
Brown. 


Thomas and 

At the business session the report of the First-dav 
School Association was received and the proceedings 
of its sessions ordered printed with the minutes of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

A report of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders gave information that the gift in the minis- 
try of Wilson S. Doan, of Indianapolis, had been ap- 
proved by Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

The minutes of the Representative Committee, of 
which Allen Borum and Evelyn Battin Howell are 
clerks, were received and recorded as the report of 
that body. 

Epistles were prepared and sent, a separate one to 
each of the six Yearly Meetings. An excellent sum- 
mary of the religious exercises of the week was sub- 
mitted and ordered to be published with the minutes. 
The Yearly Meeting adjourned on Fifth-day after- 
noon, to meet next year in the latter part of Eighth 
month at Waynesville, O. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 


AN ADVANCEMENT SYMPOSIUM. 
[Papers read at a meeting under the care of New York Year- 
ly Meeting’s Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles, held in Westbury Meeting House, Long Island, at 
the time of the quarterly meeting in Seventh month. 
II.—SOME INFLUENCES OUTSIDE 


FRIENDS. 


THE SOCIETY Ol 


Around the cradle of the Society of Friends were 
many influences. Paramount was the spirit of re- 
ligious intolerance, and while the great struggle was 
against priestcraft a glance at the history of that age 
explains many things. 

George Fox was born at a time of religious ferment 
and political unrest. Charles I was just mounting to 
the throne of England, full of his lofty ideas about 
the divine right of kings. The House of Commons 
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was largely Puritan, not in the sense of abolishing the 
Prayer Book, but Protestant as against the English 
Catholics to whom Charles had shown such favor. 

On the other hand, the small, but growing, num- 
ber of clergy were breaking away from the dogmas 
of Calvinism, and especially from the stern doctrines 
of Predestination. More important than the political 
questions became the ecclesiastical differences. 
Charles had been foreed to sign the Petition of Right 
by which four abuses were guarded against, but it was 
soon discovered that the king was utterly insincere 
when he signed his name. The arbitrary and des- 
potic character which the government had now as- 
sumed in both civil and religious matters, and the 
helplessness of relief or protection from the courts, 

caused thousands to seek in the New World that free- 
dom and security which were denied them in their 
own land. It was under such outside influences that 
the boyhood and young manhood of George Fox were 
passed. 

Then follows the establishment of the common- 
wealth, and in 1650 we find Justice Bennett, of 
Derby, in terms of derision, applying the name of 
Quakers to George Fox and his followers, because 
Fox had bidden the people to tremble at the word of 
the Lord. Cromwell felt that he ruled by the right 
of the call of God and of the people—as much a di- 
vine right in his mind as that by which Charles had 
ruled. His administration was harsh and despotic. 

In 1662 was passed the Act of 
All those refusing to subscribe to the whole of the 
Book of Common Prayer became known as Dissen- 
ters, which name included the Presbyterians, the In- 
dependents, the Baptists, the Society of Friends, and 
some other sects. 


Uniformity. 


At this time the king was beyond measure extrava- 
gant. The reaction against Puritanism was such that 
even sober-minded men among the English gentry, 
lately so galled by the restrictions of Puritanism, 
now threw off all moral restraint. Riot and 
debauchery became the fashion, and Charles’ court 
led the way. Charles II has been aptly called the 
‘ Merry Monarch.” * He was sagacious and cautious, 
easy in manners and engaging in conversation; but 
prodigal, cynical, heartless, unprincipled and shame- 
fully licentious.” History says he was an “ idler’ 
who hated the very sight and thought of business. 

These were the conditions that the early 
knew as “ worldly.” In 1664 Parliament was roused 
to proceed still farther in the 
Though the 


of intolerance. 
Dissenters had been turned out of the 


cause 


Church, thev had not been prevented from holding 


meetings for worship. Now the Conventicle 
which an adult attending a Conventicle 
liable to an ascending of penalties 
seven vears’ transportation, according to 
the number of times the offence had been committed. 
A conventicle 


passed, by 
was made scale 
ending in 


was defined as being a religious meet- 
ing not in accordance with the Church of England, at 
which were more than four persons present in addi- 
tion to the household. 


The Five-Mile Act forbade any Nonconformist 
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minister, who refused to swear that it was unlawful to 
take arms against the king under any circumstances, 
and that he would never attempt to make any change 
in Chureh or State government, to approach within 
tive miles of any city, town or borough sending mem- 
bers to Parliament. 

These are some of the influences and conditions 
that helped to bring into being the Society of Friends, 
We are filled with awe as we read of the courage and 
faith of those early Friends; how for conscience’ 
sake they were thrown into the vilest prisons, only to 
be returned again and again for following the dic- 
tates of the “ still small voice.” 

W hile penology is to-day not on the advanced foot- 
ing with most of our civilization, it is difficult for us 
to realize what being “cast into prison” really 
meant. Andrew D. White, in his “ Warfare of 
Science with Theology,” says: ** The prisons of that 
time were vile beyond belief. Men were confined in 
dungeons rarely if ever disinfected after the death of 
previous occupants, and on corridors connecting di- 
rectly with the foulest sewers; there was no proper 
disinfection, ventilation or drainage; hence in most 
of the large prisons for criminals or debtors the jail 
fever was supreme, and from these centers it fre- 
quently spread through the adjacent towns. Lord 
Bacon declared the jail fever the most pernicious in- 
fection next to the plague.” 

Many, many Friends underwent the trials of trans- 
portation, and suffered the tortures of a slave-like ex- 
istence under a tropical sun. Many of our ancestors 
came to this country only to endure severe persecu- 
tion. But in spite of and perhaps because of all these 
outside influences the Society of Friends grew in 
numbers and was strong in spirit. 

We are amazed to-day at the long meetings when 
great gatherings sat for hours, and even all day, lis 
tening and giving testimony to the truth as revealed. 
Upon one oceasion G Fox records that, 
rounded by a number of Friends, he 
several hours upon a haystack before he 
to speak. 

In the present day we know nothing of the suffer 
ing for conscience’ sake which was the daily portion 
of our Instead of the fierce struggle for 
religious liberty, while there are still some religious 
zealots, we seem to be approaching a religionless age. 
Friends are not the only sect that are anxious be 
cause their houses of worship are so sparsely filled. 
Recently a minister announced that the men of his 
congregation would be weleomed if they would 
tend in their shirtwaists. Few, nowadays, allow re 
ligious observances to interfere with their physical 
comfort 


eorge sur 
sat for 


was moved 


Loot | ly 


ancestors. 


Gold is the god to whom the hordes pay homage. 


It has been said that the American would rather be 
good than bad, but, also, that he would rather be rich 
than good. If gold is the god who claims the multi- 
tude of worshipers, then pleasure is the goddess who 
sits by his side with all her allurements. When we 
know of men mortgaging their homes that they may 
own and operate an automobile, and what were once 
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called fortunes lavished upon single entertainments, 
and the daily press filled with the licentious deeds of 
those who have had every advantage of education 
and culture, then must we realize that extravagance 
and shameful living cannot be relegated to the time 
of King Charles. There seems to be so much need of 
the Friend, with his simplicity of dress, his cleanness 
of life, his habit of looking frequently into his tem- 
poral affairs. 

While there is freedom of religious thought, liberty 
herself seems in imminent danger, to quote a figure 
of speech, “ with the golden hand of money tighten- 
ing at her throat, and the labor unions stabbing her 
in the back.” 

It does not seem that the twentieth century is 
opening with all the advance we would like to be- 
lieve when we think of our philanthropists and our 
scientists and our great teachers and our advanced 
civilization. 

Although the muck rake has shown us dishonesty 
at almost every turn, and defiance of the law in al- 
most every walk of life, we must not characterize 
whole classes as honest or dishonest. As President 
Roosevelt has protested, thoughtful people must dis- 
countenance the kind of talking which has persuaded 
a great many people to believe that all rich men are 
criminals out of jail, and a great many other people 
to believe that all members of labor unions are shift- 
less and lawless and worthless. 

There is no need of hysteria, but, to use the lan- 
guage of “‘ The Advices,” there is in our business and 
political life, so much need of “ strict integrity ”; in 
our educational life, such “an opportunity of instruct- 
ing youth in the principles of truth”; in the great 
world of seething, discontented humanity, such a ery 
for that spiritual balm which comes only from the 
quiet hour of silence set apart from the conflicts of 
life, that the mission of the Friend is not yet ful- 
filled. 

“ The Quaker of the olden time! 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 
© spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew, 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 


And love and reverent fear, to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 


Conditions favorable or unfavorable to good char- 
acter may be inherited, but the thing itself, good 
character, cannot be inherited. It is a product, a 
beautiful fabric woven upon the loom of personal 
activity, constructed out of aspirations and prayers, 
visions of the ideal, high resolves, dreams of a juster 
relation to man and a happier communion with God; 
it is these turned into solid reality and shining like 
cloth of gold through the continuous effort of the 
faithful and successful will.—George A. Gordon. 
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A VISIT TO SWARTHMORE IN ENGLAND. 
[Extracts from a letter from Robert Pyle, Jr.) 


Last First-day [the 22d of Seventh month| we 
left Furness Abbey by a very early train, so early 
that we could not even rouse the porter (it was a rest- 
ful place), and reached Ulverston Station too early 
for breakfast. So we had plenty of time to find our 
way out through the country a mile or more to 
Swarthmore Meeting. The way lies through a farm- 
ing district, rolling and very beautiful, with occa- 
sional glimpses of the sea, or an arm of it. Every- 
thing was green from the light rains the night before. 

Swarthmore meeting house is quite out in the 
country and nearly alone, almost hidden among the 
trees, surrounded by a high stone wall, which also 
encloses a courtyard, 
ground.” 


‘coach house” and “ burial 
We passed through the wall by a wooden 
door, on which was a notice announcing the regular 
First-day meeting at 10.30 a.m., and that an evening 
meeting at 6.30 was held in the town of Ulverston 
near by. 

The meeting house is very plain and substanital, 
built of stone, with slate roof, and with a small closed 
in stone porch. Over the doorway is the inscription, 


“Ex dono G. F. 1688.” 


There are two rooms In- 
side, the main meeting section seating perhaps one 
hundred people comfortably, with room for thirty or 
forty more in the upstairs gallery, and another room 
directly under this upper gallery. This latter room 
had been especially provided for in George Fox's 
will, and in this room may be seen his sea chest, and 
in the hallway are the very pillars which once be- 
longed to George Fox’s bedstead. 

We understood that, as a rule, there were only 
twelve or fifteen people at First-day morning meet 
ing, and often not that many, but on this occasion 
there were about fifty present, the difference being 
made up by a number of young Friends who had 
walked three miles from Conishead, 
where some eight hundred or more were spending a 
fortnight at the annual camp of the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Association. Thus the meeting was 
one full of life and interest. After a praver for a 
feeling of sympathy and fellowship with each other, 
some one read the 91st Psalm. The three sermons 
that followed bespoke zeal and earnestness, pointing 
out the extent of the work that needs to be done, and 
the need for patience and reason for hope. 


over two or 


God is 
not alwavs most felt in a revival meeting, but fre- 
quently in movements less successful when judged by 
the world’s standards. Reference made to 
Christ’s method of spending the larger part of his 
time and energy in carefully training the few who 
should later carry on his work. 
ing. 


was 


It was a good meet- 
After a little time of social intermingling, dur- 
ing which we found in the visitors’ books the names 
of a number of our American Friends who have been 
pilgrims to this spot during the past few vears, we 
enjoved examining the great chained Bible, which 
was (as explained in lettering on the front) a “ 
of George Fox to this meeting.” 


gift 
It is kept usually 
locked in a glass case and was lying open at the 
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eighth chapter of Jeremiah, in the last verse of which 
appears the word “ treycle ” instead of “ balm,” by 
which it gets its name,—* The Treycle Edition ” of 
1541, of which there are very few now in existence. 

Visitors are the two carved oaken 
chairs, both well preserved, one of them said to have 
belonged to George Fox. There is little of interest 
in the burial ground adjoining, since George Fox was 
buried in London, and Margaret Fox at *‘ Sembrick,” 
some four miles from Ulverston. 

Among the few who belong to Swarthmore meet- 
ing there is only one birthright member, the wife of 
John E. Clayton, whose kind hospitalit? we enjoyed 
for the rest of the day. Within three “stone 
throws ” of the meeting house, and just peeping out 
trom behind the trees down the road, could be seen 
Swarthmore Hall. It is larger than the average 
house here, but not well kept. But nevertheless be- 
cause of its associations as having been for several 


also shown 


vears the home of George Fox, and also as the source 
of the name of our own college in America, we were 
particularly interested to see and learn all we could 
about it. 

There are about fifty acres in the estate at present, 
all owned by Mr. Fletcher, of Worthington, Cumber- 
land, it having come to him by heredity. From our 
standpoint as Friends he is entirely uninterested in 
seeing it kept up, and the family living in it are even 
less scrupulous about its appearance or preservation. 

We were interested in learning that the name has 
its origin in part from the Teutonie word “ Swart,” 
meaning black, and thus the whole word means black 
moor. In places we noticed it still spelled Swarth- 
moor. 

The Journal of George Fox immediately takes on 
a greatly increased interest when one comes here and 
sees the setting of some very important events in his 
lite. 

The family who live in the “ Hall” were not at 
home in the afternoon, so, although we could not get 
inside, we could see much through the open windows 
without fear of disturbing any one. A little imagi- 
nation could picture the big-bodied, stern-faced man 
sitting behind his desk in the square bay window, or 
standing there to address the fifty or sixty eager 
souls that made up the company, for it was in this 
room that the Swarthmore meeting was held from 
* 1652 till 1690,” at the first by special permission 
of Judge Fell, who, upon hearing Fox’s followers dis- 
cussing a place for meeting in the neighborhood, 
promptly said of his own accord, “ You may meet 
here if you will.” Judge Fell never joined the So- 
ciety, but “ aided and protected them so far as he had 
the power to the end of his life.” Adjoining the 
dining room where the meetings were held is now 
pointed out the library or office of Judge Fell, where 
he used to sit with door ajar listening to the meeting 
in the next room. 


Another second story outside doorway is pointed 
out as the spot from which George Fox was accus- 
tomed to speak to the people gathered on the lawn 
below. 

Upon leaving this interesting spot we felt much 
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sympathy with the plea made by our good guide, J. E. 
Clayton, that Friends should secure this property 
from disinterested hands and properly renovate and 
mark it. With a little care it would likely last fo. 
many years. It is near the English Lake District, 
We left the home of 
the Claytons that afternoon and spent the next day 
with the four sisters of John William Graham, at 
Grange-over-Sands, near by. 


and thoroughly easy of access. 


OSTENTATIOUS SORROW. 

The principal objections against the custom of 
wearing mourning apparel are, that it is useless, in- 
convenient and expensive. For what use does it 
serve? To remind me I am in affliction? I do not 
need any such memento. To point me out to others 
as a mourner? I most certainly do not wish to be 
so pointed out. Shall the sable garb be adopted, 
then, because it is so grateful to my feelings, because 
it is a kind of solace to me? I can gain no consola- 
tion from it. 

If, then, the custom is useless, it is still more ob- 
jectionable on account of the inconvenience and ex- 
pense. It is inconvenient, because it throws the care 
ef purchasing and making clothes upon a family at 
the very moment when. on every account it most 
needs seclusion and quietness; when, worn out with 
care and watching and sorrow, it needs retirement 
and relief. That the expenses press heavily upon the 
poor is a matter very well known, and I believe gen- 
erally regretted. If, then, there is a custom in the 
community which is of no real benefit, and is a real 
burden, it would seem a clear inference that it ought 
to be discouraged. If there be any who fear that 
they shall be too soon forgotten among men when 
they are gone, let them be reminded that it depends 
upon themselves, not upon the habiliments of their 
friends; upon their character, not upon their obse- 
quies, whether they shall be remembered. “ The 
memorial of virtue,” saith the wisdom of Solomon, 
“is immortal.”—The Common People. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—XVIIL. 


Isaiah’s literary power, combined with his many- 
sided character, made him the most influential of the 
pre-exilic prophets. There is no better example of 
the work characteristic of him than the first chapter, 
which was probably placed at the first of the book for 
this reason, as it does not belong there chronologi- 
eally. 

“ Hear,1 O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for JHVH speaks: 

Sons have I reared and set on high, 

And they have rebelled against me. 

The ox knoweth its owner, and the ass its master’s crib; 

Israel has no knowledge, my people no discernment! 

Ah! sinful nation, guilt-laden people, 

Race of evil-doers, degenerate children ! ” 

The straightforwardness reminds one of Amos, but 
the ease and grace of expression can belong only to a 
man of the court such as Isaiah. The whole plan of 


1 Cf. “ Polychrome Bible,” Isaiah, pages 42, 43. 
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this chapter shows that the writer has the power of 
creating a complete and extensive picture. <A great 
trial is to take place; the heavens and the earth are 
asked to be auditors; the charge is stated—the ignor- 
ance and rebellion of the people. The many offer- 
ings which Israel brings as defense are shown to be 
worthless. 


‘What care I for the number of your sacrifices? says JHVH; 

1 am sated with burnt-offerings of rams, and fat of fed 
beasts, 

{nd in the blood of bullocks, and lambs, and he-goats I have 
no delight. ss 

When ye come to see my face—who hath required this at 
your hand? 

No more may ye trample my courts, nor bring me oblations; 

Vain the sweet vapor of sacrifice, it is an abomination unto 
me, 


Finally the argument is drawn to a close, as fol- 
] . 
IOWS: 


“Come? now, let 

JHVH; 

If your sins be as searlet, they may become white as snow; 

Be they red as crimson, they may become as wool. 

If ve be willing and obedient, the good of the land shall ye 
eat, 

But if ve refuse and resist, by the sword be ye eaten! 

The mouth of JHVH has spoken it !’ 


us bring our reasoning to a close, says 


The rest of the chapter pronounces the verdict— 
Judah’s purification, and (verses 21-31) is a lamen- 
tation song, because there is little hope that there 
can be anything but the doom of Judah in carrying 
out the verdict. These verses were probably origi- 

nally written in the Kinah meter, that is, a long line 

followed always by a short one.° 

, Isaiah’s “ Messianic ” passages, that is, the poems 
in which he looks forward to the time of the ideal 
king, of course, are well known as some of the great 
literature of the world. 


* The 4 people who walked in darkness behold a great light; 
Those who dwell in the land of deepest gloom, upon them a 
light brightly shines. 
Thou multipliest exultation, thou increasest joy; 
They joy before thee as men joy in harvest, and as men 
exult when they divide the spoil. 


“For Israel’s burdensome yoke, and the cross bar laid on his 
shoulder, 
The rod of his taskmaster, thou hast broken as in Midian’s 
day of battle. 
For every boot of the warrior whose tread resounds and every 
war-cloak drenched with blood, 
Will be burned up, will be the prey of the flames. 


“For to us a child is born, to us a son is given, 
And dominion rests on his shoulder, 
And his name will be Counselor of Wonders, 
Mighty Divinity, Father of Spoil, Prince of Peace. 


“Increased will be dominion, and to peace will there be no 
end 
Upon the throne of David, and throughout his kingdom, 
To establish and to support it by justice and by righteous- 
ness 
From henceforth and forever. The zeal of JHVH will per- 
form this.” 
The passage in 11: 1-9 is a greater conception, for 
the King is represented with spiritual qualities, 
vhereas in chapter 9 the whole idea is of the great- 


ness of the King. Isaiah’s conception must have de- 





2 All except the first line of this is from Polychrome Bible. 

3’ Prof. Budde has arranged it in this meter in “ The New 
World,” 1893. 

4Chapter 9: 2- 


Translation but not arrangement by the 
Polychrome Bible 
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veloped. In what part of his ministry either of these 
passages were pronounced it is impossible to say. 
For this reason some feel that they may not belong 
to Isaiah. But at least all his other work was so 
permeated with the belief in Yahweh’s supremacy 
and holiness that it is not strange that his spirit 
should rise above the sordidness and ignorance around 
him into the realm of the imaginative realization of 
his highest ideals. 

Of course one can deal only most inadequately in 
so short a space with so great a man as Isaiah, but the 
selections represent something of the reach of his 
genius. 

The other prophets belonging to this period are 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah and Jeremiah. 
Micah falls comparatively easily into poetic form. 
Micah 3: 


style. 


9-12 may be taken as an example of his 


“ Hear, ye heads of Jacob,5 
And chiefs of the house of 
Who abhor judgment 
And make all that 


“Who build Zion with blood, 
And Jerusalem with iniquity, 
Where the chiefs give judgment for a 
And the priests give council for hire; 


Israel, 


is straight crooked; 


bribe, 


“Where the prophets prophesy for silver, 
And lean on Yahweh, saying: 
Is not Yahweh in our midst? 
There cannot befall us any evil! 


“ Therefore on your account 
Zion like a field shall be ploughed, 
And Jerusalem become heaps, 
And the temple mount a wooded height.” 


Micah has many characteristics like his great 
temporary, Isaiah, but his sentences do not take hold 
upon the and 
However, he does not imitate Isaiah; at least, he has 
independence to differ from him, for while Isaiah was 
preaching that Jerusalem could not fall, Micah de- 
clared that she should “‘ become heaps.” His Mes- 
slanic conception (5: 2-6) is also quite different from 
Isaiah’s. He has a message of his own, and his style 
is finished and regular. 
is chapter 5: 6-8. 


con- 


conscience imagination so vividly. 


Perhaps his greatest passage 


“ Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh, 
And bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
With calves of a year old? 


“Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 


“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
And what doth Yahweh require of thee, 
But to do justly, and to love merey, 
And to walk humbly with thy God.” 


By this principle (of the Inner Light) Quakers 
understand something that is divine, and though in 
man is not of man, but of God; it came from him 
and leads to him all those that will be led by it— 
William Penn. 


ee 


sibli. 


5 Cf. Ency. 


Ariticle on Poetry. 


5D6 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1, 1906. 


THE CAUSE OF THE BIRDS. 


When the Discipline of the Society of Friends was 
formulated for the maintenance of good order in the 
Society, much emphasis was given to matters of con- 
duct. This was in conformity to Christ’s standard of 
measurement, “ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
For, the intellectual beliefs of men are in a special 
sense their private possession, in much the same way 
as the eolor of their eves; and these beliefs do not 
involuntarily express themselves. But the things 
these are “ the fruits of the spirit ” they 
When Friends were exhorted to plainness of 
“ apparel ” it was doubtless with the thought that life 
presents so many serious problems concerning the re- 
lations of men to one another, and that there would 
be such consecration to the service of the Highest 


that men do, 
are of. 


that the details ot dress must of necessity fall into a 
subordinate place. 
It is 


itself t] 


hardly likely that the possibility presented 

one item of woman’s adornment would be- 
matter concern. But it 
has come to this, that England and the United States 
least are carrving on the disheartening work of 
protecting the birds against the ravages of fashion 
for women’s hats. 


the universe that clothed the birds in exquisite plum- 


of almost worldwide 


come a 
at 
True, the beauty-loving soul of 
age is the source of woman’s love for adornment; so 
also is the Infinite soul the source of woman's spir- 
itual life, which comprehends not only love of beauty, 
but the elements, as well, of tenderness and sympa- 
thy and solicitude. For such as see only with the 
outward eve it is less to be wondered at that the sheen 
and delicate colors and graceful forms of bird-plum- 
age are appropriated for purposes of human decora- 
tion; there seems to be no extenuating plea, however, 
for such as have been reared in the illumination of 
* that 
the 


light which lighteth every man coming into 
world,” value in life. 

A recent writer in the London Times announces 
consignment 


To see tl e 


trne 
the to a single commercial house in 
London of 125,000 parrots and hundreds of boxes of 
aigrettes and bird skins from all parts of the globe, 
and reaches the discouraging conclusion that appeals 
to the humane instincts of woman fail, and that there 
is no remedy to be expected except in a change of 


fashion. Neither religion nor morals nor good taste 
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nor good sense can afford any restraint potent enoug) 
to withstand the heartless decree of this arbitrary and 
incaleulable authority.” Unity, of Chicago, com 
menting upon this article, adds the suggestion: * | 
would appear, then, that the effective line of pro 
cedure is to make war, not on the bird or the hat, bu 
on the hat itself as it now exists.” 

To depend upon the arbiters of fashion to preserv: 
the birds to their happy service of song and beaut, 
and guardianship of the woods is indeed a “ forlor 
hope.” But there is a better hope for the world 
that which lies always in its voung. The children are 
entering into a new comradeship with th 
birds.) They are learning to call them by 
name; to know the architecture of their nest- 
and their home habits; to observe their lines 
of flight and the melody of their songs. | 
is not easy to believe that the voung gir 
and her brother who have shared the free, jovous lif 
of the birds, will later accept their ruthless slaughte: 
as tributary to human charms. It was a_ happy 
thought at the hospitable Inn at Buck Hill Falls not 
long ago, where the outdoor study of the birds has 
been frequently provided for, to spend an evening 
with beautiful pictures and stories of these * littl 
sisters of the field” to whom St. Francis of Assi- 
preached: “* Wherefore your Creator loveth yo 
much, seeing that he has bestowed on you so man) 
benefits; and therefore, my little sisters, beware o1 
the sin of ingratitude, and study always to giv 
praises unto God.” 

The thought of St. Francis’ tender heart would 
seem to be of itself a strong restraining influence 
upon these who see with the “ inward eve ’ Th 
‘cause of the birds,” it is to be hoped, has regular 
and impressive advocacy in all the First-day school: 
and Young Friends’ Associations within our borders: 
The day set apart for this subject may be a day of 
true insight and spiritual uplift for the voung an 
the older. 


The North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Orthodo 
Friends, recently held at Guilford College, seems t 
have been an unusually interesting occasion, charac 
At on 
of the sessions Governor Glenn appeared, under tli 
auspices of the temperance committee, and gave 
forceful address on the workings of the local option 
law in that State. The Governor is a pronounce 
temperance man, and what he said came from a heart 
of conviction, rather than from a mere desire to pleas: 
Friends. Later he sent a letter to the vearly meet 
ing, approving its action regarding the recent lyncl 
ing in Salisbury. As Governor Glenn has exercise 
both influence and effort to make lynchings unusua 
and impossible in the State in which he is chief execu 
tive, the letter was full of encouragement. The vear 
lv meeting was also addressed by Franklin S. Ed 
monds, head of the City Party in Philadelphia, and 
of the law department of Swarthmore College. His 
address was full of inspiration along the line of civi 
righteousness, and was greatly appreciated by th: 


terized by more than ordinary experiences. 
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meeting. To make up the trinity of more than ordi- 
nary visitors, Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, was present, and contributed broadness of 
scholarship and fellowship and deepness of spiritual 
life to the meeting. The reports of the various com- 
imittees of the yearly meeting showed concerned and 
capable work in behalf of human betterment. All 
branches of Friends seem to be giving increased at- 
tention to what may be called applied Christianity, 
which is a sign of progress in the Church. 


We are glad to notice that the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin is to have a commodious new home 
for itself. Plans for a complete modern newspaper 
buildmg have been made, and the work has begun at 
the northeast corner of City Hall Square. The 
Bulletin, in common with all the Philadelphia news- 
papers, contains much that is unprofitable reading, 
vet it js a live and enterprising journal. We trust 
that with its new building the paper will advance its 
ethics and so lead in higher journalism. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

Part of our Canadian experience was attending the 
meeting of the Toronto Friends’ Association, First- 
day afternoon, the 12th inst. With commendable 
zeal this Association, one of the youngest and most 
isolated of Friendly organizations, has met regularly 
during the summer, with no flagging or falling off in 
the interest. The manner of conducting the meeting 
is possibly unique. The first half hour of the Asso- 
ciation is conducted as a regular Friends’ meeting, 
with only such vocal expression as the Spirit may 
direct. After this a conference is held for half an 
hour, when a definite topic is considered. <A short 
paper introduces the discussion, when the whole 
meeting mav take part, if so moved. Not all those 
who attend are Friends, so that there is likely to be 
a considerable variety of opinion expressed. The 


Toronto Association would seem to have passed the 
experimental stage, and is well located and equipped 
for any line of helpful activity within the scope of 
its membership. 


On Second-day morning we turn our route towards 
Lobo, known better as the Coldstream neighborhood, 
and the home of the numerous and concerned Zavitz 
family. The Trunk Line train, crowded beyond its 
capacity, left us with no regrets at the little village 
of Komoka, from which point we are driven seven 
miles by Isaac Hamaker, to the neighborhood of our 
destination. In the afternoon Ida H. Zavitz intro- 
duced us to the denizens of a number of homes. The 
following day Edgar and Alsina Zavitz conducted us 
on another visiting experience, and in the evening a 
meeting for worship was held in the commodious 
meeting house. Fourth-day further visits were made 
with Emily Zavitz as chaperone, and in the evening 
the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
attended. This Association is one of the most inter- 
esting to be found within the bounds of the seven 


yearly meetings. It is officered by really voung peo- 
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ple; but they can conduct a meeting with the in- 
telligent judgment of their elders. By universal con- 
sent the association’s continued success is due to the 
wise and faithful helpfulness of Edgar M. Zavitz; and 
here we scored a recommendation for Swarthmore. 
One of the interested wives and mothers of the meet- 
ing declared that Edgar’s equipment for service at 
Swarthmore was a great blessing to the Coldstream 
community. 


During our three days’ stav at Coldstream, visits 
were made to nineteen homes, among them those of 
Isaac Hamaker, Edgar Marsh, Catherine Marsh, 
Jacob Marsh, Howard Zavitz, Samuel M. Zavitz, R. 
L. MeCullom, Hugh O. Zavitz, Thomas Shotwell, 
Chrisjohn and John Muma, Noble Zavitz, Edgar M. 
Zavitz, Edwin Cutler, Elihu Marsh, Fernando and 
Thomas Wilson, William Cutler, Eugene Zavitz, 
John Bvereroft, Jonah and Isaae Zavitz and Webster 
Zavitz. At John Muma’s we found his wife Mary, 
the daughter of the loved and lamented Jesse Web- 
ster, of Christiana, Pa., and at Jonah Zavitz’s, Jennie 
Cornell, of the Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 
While the Friends in Canada are the best possible 
exemplars of Friendliness, it was pleasant to see fa- 
miliar faces in the midst of strangers. 


Fifth-day morning, in company with Samuel M. 
Zavitz, we start on an overland trip by wagon to 
Sparta, thirty-six miles away. We dine in London, 
on the Thames, with Mary Fuller and her daughter 
and son-in-law. She is a venerable Friend, who in her 
youth was a member of the meeting at Pickering. 
The day’s ride was through a most fertile agricul 
tural region, reminding one of a portion of our own 
Middle West. Gentle Canadian breezes made the 
trip physically enjovable, while the fellowship with 
our friend Samuel made the day one to take its place 
in life’s storehouse of pleasant memories. 

Our objective point on the trip is Yarmouth. We 
arrive at the home of Granville Haight in the early 
evening, and are domiciled for the night in his pleas- 
ant home, the guest of his happy family. Jonathan 
and Phebe Noxson, of Honeoyoe Falls, N. Y., had 
preceded us, and later came John J. Cornel! and 
wife. <A coincidence of the day’s experience was that 
Friend Cornell left Chicago half an hour later than 
we left Coldstream, and was in St. Thomas at almost 
the minute that brought us at the Haight home. It 
was all a very practical illustration of the difference 
between steam and horse flesh as a 


‘ + . } 
means Of trans- 


portation. 


Sixth-dav we attended Lobo Monthly Meeting, the 
preparative meeting of ministers and elders, and the 
Pelham half-vearly meeting of ministers and elders. 
We dined with the family of Henry Schooley, and 
were at supper with Isaac Chase. To make names in- 
telligible it should be said that our meetings in Can- 
ada seem to have been named for townships, rather 
than the post otices near which thev are located. 


Hence we have Lobo meeting near Coldstream, and 
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Yarmouth near Sparta, in Yarmouth Township. 


‘ . ' 
Seventh-day morning we are homeward bound by | 


way of St. Thomas. The ten miles from Sparta is 
made in the typical Canadian overloaded stage coach. 
The Michigan Central Railroad whirls us to Buffalo. 
At this point we take the trolley to Orchard Park, 
where we are conveyed to the home of E. S. and Eliza 
R. Hampton, and are housed for the night with the 
family of Frank Kester. First-day morning the 
meeting at Orchard Park was attended, an interest- 
ing company being present. Our friends, the Hamp- 
tons, had scarcely more than reached the meeting 
house, when thev were summoned home by a dispatch 
announcing that their house was on fire. It had gone 
up in smoke and ashes before they reached the farm. 
Thus do pleasant experiences and calamities camp 
near each other on life’s journey. 

Our two weeks’ Canadian trip involved traveling 
about 1,500 miles, enabling us to attend twelve meet- 
ings and to visit thirty-nine families. There are no 
better Friends in the world than are to be found in 
Canada. But like the Friendly communities in the 
Middle West, the long distances between meetings 
prevent that social mingling and personal contact so 
much to be desired. Still the unfortunate condition 
ean be and should be remedied in both cases by or- 
ganized and systematic effort. A concerned interest 
at any point where our Society has a meeting can 
make the meeting and the activities which ought to 
cluster around it alive and vigorous. a Ws Ws 


WITH FRIENDS IN OHIO. 

There were seven of us who left Philadelphia on 
the afternoon of the 24th for Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and the New York Friend who was on the train in- 
creased our party to eight. Our trip was uneventful, 
except that in approaching Washington we found the 
tracks for quite a distance so much submerged by re- 
cent rains that the water was almost up to the car 
bodies. 

In Washington we changed from the day coach to 
the sleeper, and the conductor had a good deal of 
trouble in getting us settled. He first put us in a New 
York sleeper, which we would have had to leave at 
Benwood at five o’clock in the morning in order to 
get to Wheeling. We protested so earnestly against 
this arrangement that he finally found room for us 
in the Wheeling sleeper, when we passed the night 
as comfortably as the circumstances allowed. 

A gentleman on the car with us was attracted by 
our Friendly language. He told us that his grand- 
parents were Friends and that his grandmother wore 
a plain bonnet. He had lived away from Friends 
since his childhood, but he insisted that he was more 
of a Friend than anything else, and several times ex- 
pressed regret that his children had not grown up 
among Friends. 

While changing cars in Washington we encoun- 
tered our genial friend, Harry A. Hawkins, who had 
come to the station to greet us. He told us just how 
to go from one station to the other in Wheeling, and 
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where to get our breakfasts. We made a striking 
procession as we followed a porter through several! 
short by-streets, each of us laden with one or more 
satchels, bags or umbrellas. When we returned to 
the station, after satisfying the inner man at a near- 
by restaurant, we found our party had been increased 
by two—O. Edward Janney and Isaac 8S. Russell. 
Those already of our number, besides the writer, 
were Anna M. Jackson, Phebe C. Wright, Frances 8. 
Baright, Nora K. Bushong, Joel Borton, Jesse H. 
Holmes and Joseph 8. Walton. 

We reached Mount Pleasant Station in less than an 
hour, and there we found several carriages awaiting 
us. The road that winds from the valley to the top 
of the mount is lined with the “lovely wayside 
things ” that are the delight of the tourist and the 
torment of the thrifty farmer, and we enjoyed at the 
same time the beautiful, rolling country and the deli- 
cate perfume of the sweet clover. 

After a brief rest in the hospitable homes near to 
it most of us went to the little Short Creek meeting 
house for the meeting of ministers and elders, which 
is here open to any who feel a desire to attend it. 
The afternoon was devoted to committee meetings 
and naps, and the evening to delightful social min- 
gling. 

The First-day meetings were held in the old meet- 
ing house at Mount Pleasant, two miles from Short 
Creek. This house will hold more people than any 
other belonging to our branch of Friends. The bricks 
of which it is built were made near the site of the 
meeting house in 1814. The house was built the 
next year. It is fully ninety feet long, sixty feet 
wide and thirty feet high from foundation to eaves. 
A broad gallery extends around three sides of the 
meeting rooms, with a narrower gallery on the fourth 
side. The partition between the men’s end and the 
women’s end is very quaint. 

After the separation there was a great falling off 
from Friends here, and many went further west to 
the meetings in Indiana and Ohio. The old house 
has been used for a long time* by both branches of 
Friends only at the time of holding their yearly 
meetings. During the rest of the vear it is used as 
a hall. In it are held W. C. T. U. meetings, farmers’ 
institutes and lecture courses. When the day comes 
for the high school commencement the partitions are 
thrown open, the walls are beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and every seat in the old house is filled. 

At the meeting on First-day morning the floor 
seats of one end were two-thirds full; in the after- 
noon the number present was increased, and the 
meeting would have been still larger but for the 
funeral just before the meeting hour of one much 
beloved in the community. Most of those in attend- 
ance were either Friends or those affiliated with 
Friends. Many had driven quite a distance to attend 


the meeting, and among those assembled there was 
a goodly proportion of young people with bright, 
earnest faces. Ohio Yearly Meeting is small in num- 
bers, but the coming together of its members is like 
a family reunion, and there is a close feeling of fel- 
lowship which cannot exist in our larger meetings. 
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No one can mingle with this little band of earnest 
workers without feeling spiritually refreshed and 
strengthened. EvizaBetu Lioyp. 


CLOSING DAYS AT WOODBROOKE. 


Like most other places where life is thoroughly en- 
joyable, days at Woodbrooke pass very rapidly, and 
the end of the three months’ term was upon us before 
we half realized its approach. There were many 
things to do before we separated. One was the cus- 
tomary tea party, at which the women of the house 
entertain the men of the Chalet and the Barracks. 
The men students began to show signs of anxiety, for 
fear we were not going to return their invitation to 
the pleasant Chalet tea early in the term. But about 
two weeks before the close of the term each man re- 
ceived a bit of verse instructing him to search in a 
favorite haunt, some part of the garden or library, for 
something, nobody seemed to know what. The find 
in each case proved to be a plain note of invitation 
from the women Friends for four o’clock, on the first 
Second-day after the second First-day of the Seventh 
month. This was all the information given, so the 
mystery continued until at the time named, the 


women Friends, dressed in sober garb, with white 
kerchiefs and caps, weleomed their guests under the 
orchard trees in the new-mown hay. Tea was served, 
with strawberries and cream, and the proper use of 
the plain language was practised. 


But the day of least work was the glorious Fourth 
of July, when the Stars and Stripes waved, and two 
of the Dutchmen appeared as distinguished doctors 
from the University of Leyden to confer the Doctor’s 
degree on all the Americans at Woodbrooke. The 
four Americans rendered a short program of patri- 
otie and college songs, and the thoughtful sons of 
England made four loyal hearts rejoice with a final 
flourish of fireworks from the shade of the island in 
the face of the full moon. 

Another happy time was an afternoon at the Adult 
School camp, a few miles away, where we wandered 
through the woods and took tea in the camp dining 
room, a pavilion, the other end of which is used for 
a sleeping apartment in wet weather. Another 
smaller building, of a summer cottage style, is com- 
posed of two rooms, a small sitting room or study, 
and a convenient kitchen, in which some of us were 
granted the high privilege of “ washing up ” the tea 
things. Arthur Wallis, the Adult School secretary 
for the Birmingham district, presides here for several 
weeks in the summer, and the Adult School men 
come for the week end. 

The spare moments of the last week at Wood- 
brooke were used by many in writing up the “ Log,” 
which is the term record of the more important 
events, illustrated by many photos and interspersed 
with personal impressions of the Woodbrooke life and 
influence. 

But the atmosphere of the time is more truly indi- 
cated by the arrival of some of the old Woodbrook- 
ers, two of them from Holland, hungry for a few 
days’ stay before the term ends, and also by the de- 
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parture each day of one or two students for their 
homes, though many of us were able to stay until the 
last day. It is almost impossible to explain exactly 
why this coming and going should be an indication of 
the true atmosphere of the place. One feels the real- 
ization deepen, that however much he has received 
during the term yet there is so much more he might 
have had if his capacity for spiritual things had not 
been so small. And every one departs with the same 
desire, to keep the fellowship, and coming closer to 
God, the great center, to reach out to all men in the 
spirit of Christ, finding his greatest joy in serveie. 
There are few who leave Woodbrooke with the idea 
of doing wonderful works, but there are few also who 
do not feel that the difficulties of daily life will be les- 
sened, and all things may be possible in the light of 
divine guidance. The last morning devotional meet- 
ing was held away from the confusion of departing 
luggage, under the ash tree, where Rende! Harris 
gives his lectures on pleasant summer mornings. 
There was no apparent sadness, there was only the 
expression of a need for new strength in the days to 
come, and of gratitude for the days that had passed. 
What it is to leave Woodbrooke none but a Wood- 
brooker knows. 

The American party had increased to six the last 
few days by the addition of Lucy Bancroft and Mar- 
gery Pyle, whom we were so glad to have with us. 
All except Lucy Bancroft found it convenient to go 
first to Warwick, where we had spent such a fine day 
on the 2d with J. Carroll Haves, seeing the great 
historic Pageant. We were glad to find ourselves so 
situated in this quaint old town that we could con- 
tinue our morning Bible readings together before we 
set out on the excursion planned for the dav. We 
shall never forget our delightful time at Stratford-on- 
Avon, with the interests of the Shakespeare house 
and museum, the all-absorbing souvenir shops, the 
row down the river to eat our lunch in the shade of 
the willows near Holy Trinity Church, and the 
poppy-bordered path to Anne Hathaway’s lovely cot- 
tage. The next day we walked the pleasant five 
miles from Warwick to Kenilworth, visiting Guy’s 
Cliff Mill on the way and stopping in a fragrant mea- 
dow to rest and to read aloud from William Winter's 
delightful book, “‘ Shakespeare’s England.” On Sev- 
enth-day morning, the 21st of the month, we were 
forced to say good-bye to Robert Pyle and Margery, 
feeling great regret that they will not be at Wood- 
brooke with us in the autumn. 

The other three of us were separated during my 
week-end at Sideot School, but were 
Tintern, where we have spent a most delightful week, 
taking up our abode in a sweet cottage in the shadow 
of the ruins of the grand old Abbey. The days have 
passed all too rapidly here, with walks on the wooded 
slopes, sometimes by the light of the crescent moon, 
or with quiet hours in the orchard along the Wye. 
As there was no Friends’ meeting near we decided to 
hold our own on First-day morning at the Wyndcliff. 
This is the highest point along the Wye from Tintern 
to Chepstow, and commands a glorious view of the 
river and its union with the Severn, several miles 


reunited at 
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away. We had an hour here alone in the quiet. In 
the evening we listened to a most helpful sermon in 
the little English church, on the hill near the Abbey. 
One can overlook the formality of the surplice and 
the prayerbook if it causes him any hindrance, when 
one hears the truth of John 14: 26, spoken with such 
earnestness. We were loth to leave Tintern on Sec- 
ond-day morning (Seventh month 30th), even with 
the delightful prospect of a visit with the Fox family 
at Wellington. On our way down into Somerset we 
spent a few hours at the old town of Chepstow, pay- 
ing a visit to the ruins of the old fortress castle of 
Monmouthshire. Its thirteenth-century walls stand in 
picturesque splendor on a height above the river. At 
Bristol we had time enough between trains to visit 
the Cathedral, finding our way through the interesting 
business part of the city. We reached Wellington by 
late tea time, and were welcomed at “ The Cleve ” by 
our Woodbrooke friends, Marion and Margery Fox. 


Kighth month 3d, 1906. Epirn M. Wryper 


FROM THE FRITCHLEY FRIENDS. 


[An address issued by a “general meeting of Friends held 
at Fritchley, England, the 10th of Fifth month, 1906; to the 
members and attenders of our meetings, and to Friends every- 
where.” This is the conservative body of Friends in England, 
which is not affiliated with London Yearly Meeting. The ad- 
dress has been issued in pamphlet form; a number of copies 
have been sent to this cffice, which will be mailed (as long 
as they last) on receipt of one cent stamp for postage.] 


We feel that the end and object of the gospel is 
union and communion with the Father of spirits and 
with one another in him, answerably to the memora- 
ble prayer of the Saviour, on behalf of his disciples 
and for all who should believe on him through their 
word, “ that they may be one; as thou, Father, are in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

This union and communion with the Father and 
with one another, we bear witness is most frequently 
and strongly felt when we are gathered together in 
meetings for worship to wait upon the name or power 
and Spirit of God; and that this is the fulfilment of 
the Saviour’s promise to be with those who are gath- 
ered in his name. 

And we wish at this time in a particular manner to 
encourage all in the performance of this religious 
duty of meeting together for the purpose of waiting 
upon, and if we may be so favored, of worshiping him 
who is Spirit (John 4: 24, Rev. Ver.), who must be 
spiritually worshiped and known, if known at all; and 
without this knowledge life is vain and all that we do 
of no profit. “ This is life eternal, to know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” This knowledge must be an actual knowledge 
and net merely one of hearsay, or through books, 
however sacred and important in their place. It was 
one of the lamentations of the Saviour in the days 
of his flesh that the people who had been most privi- 
leged of all the nations of the earth with the mani- 
festations of divine truth, were too prone to rest in 
the letter, instead of coming to himself—the sub- 
stance: “ Ye search the Scriptures because ye think 





that in them ye have eternal life; and these are they 
which bear witness of me; and ye will not come to me 
that ye may have life ” (John 5: 39, Rev. Ver.). 

We deeply regret that any should neglect or unde: 
value these precious opportunities of meeting with 
the Saviour, and of knowing one another in him in 
the most sensible and feeling manner in which such 
things can usually be known. 

We regard the due upholding of such meetings to 
be our chief duty as a body of professing Christians, 
and can truly testify that if we know anything at al! 
of religion, they constitute our greatest privilege. 

By meeting together for purposes of divine wor 
ship, as we endeavor to do, without any human pre- 
arrangement, and in entire dependence upon tli 
Spirit of Christ for ability to perform any act of wor 
ship in secret or more openly, we believe an invaluable 
testimony is held forth to all, of our belief in the ex 
istence of a divine being as the supreme object ani 
aim of life, and to his nature as a spiritual and objec- 
tive reality, not of us though in us; who no longer 
is to be known or sought through the intermediary of 
an outward priesthood, or any rites and ceremonies, 
the end and purpose of all which were fulfilled in th 
coming of the Son of man, and their object for ever 
annulled: “ When that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part is done away.” 

Neither do we primarily wait in our meetings for 
worship to hear any instrumental ministrations, 
though such are often much blessed and of great ser- 
vice to us, but mainly the eyes of our mind are (or 
should be) to the arising of life and truth in our own 
hearts and to what we may feel there—to what may 
there be revealed to us by the enlightening influences 
of the Holy Spirit, to what we may feel inwardly of 
the reviving, encouraging, strengthening influences of 
the presence of the Saviour, and of the warming, ten- 
dering, gathering effects of his love; believing that it 
is thus, by his light, his life, and his love, spiritually 
revealed and communicated, that the Saviour chiefly 
and most intimately speaks to man, more directly and 
fully than through the medium of any human lan- 
guage or utterance. 

Robert Barclay in his “Apology for the True Chris- 
tian Divinity,” published in 1675, writing on the sub- 
ject of Friends’ meetings for worship, gives the fol- 
lowing account of his own experience of them: 

“When I came into the silent assemblies of God’s 
people, I felt a secret power among them, which 
touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I found 
the evil weakening in me, and the good raised up, and 
so I became thus knit and united unto them, hunger- 
ing more and more after the increase of this power 
and life, whereby I might feel myself perfectly re- 
deemed. And indeed,” he continues, “this is the 
surest wav to become a Christian, to whom afterwards 
the knowledge and understanding of principles will 
not be wanting, but will grow up so much as is need- 
ful, as the natural fruit of this good root; and such 
knowledge will not be barren or unfruitful.” 

We feel it incumbent upon us, to direct the atten- 
tion of those voung in years or experience to these 
great truths—the paramount importance of the true 
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knowledge of God, the blessedness of being more and 
more closely united to Him, and the comfort and sat- 
isfaction of being drawn to one another in the holy 
relationship of his Spirit; and that without some de- 
gree of this knowledge life is indeed a failure. We 
would further earnestly encourage them to persevere 
in the attendance of such religious meetings as have 
been described, as much as lies in their power, in the 
assured hope and belief that as they are sincerely de- 
sirous to reap some lasting benefit from existence 
here, they will find increasing reason to value such 
opportunities, above indeed, almost everything else. 

It was not without cause that among the queries 
which we periodically answer, that relating to the up- 
holding and due attendance of our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline is placed first. It was from the 
union and fellowship especially felt at these times 
that arose the various regulations for mutual com- 
fort and help and for that order without which we 
cannot so well walk as members one of another, which 
in their collective form are sometimes known as the 
Friends’ book of discipline and advices.’ 

And so now, we desire above all, that the gathering, 
uniting, cementing influence of the Spirit of the Re- 
deemer may everywhere increase and abound, as pre- 
paratory to the fulfillment in still greater degree than 
hitherto, of the desire and prayer of the Saviour, 
“that they may be one, even as we are one: I in them 
and thou in me that they may be made perfect in one; 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as thou hast loved me. . . . O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee: but 
I have known thee, and these have known that thou 
hast sent me. And I have declared unto them thy 
name and will declare it: that the love wherewith 
thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.” 

In conelusion, we reiterate our firm belief that it 
is in rightly gathered meetings for worship, where 
those present are willing to depend simply upon the 
Spirit of Christ as manifested at the time, that the 
most evident and sensible appearances of the Saviour 
as a living reality are ordinarily to be known, and the 
bond of true union most powerfully felt; and that in 
this felt unity with the Father, 
another, lies the 


the Son and with one 
basis of all true order and fellow- 
ship, and of all regulations respecting the We 
that in the exhibition of this unity in 
some form og other, lies the greatest public testimony 
to the divinity of the Saviour and to his continued 
presence amongst his people; to his headship of the 
church, the bride, the Lamb’s wife. O how exceed- 


same. 
also believe 


ingly precious is the existence and the relationship 


to which all are called in Jesus Christ! 
all to whom these lines may 


Would that 
come might earnestly 
press after an experimental knowledge of these 
things. 
Signed in and on behalf of the General Meeting of 
Friends held at Fritehley, Derbyshire, the 10th 
of Fifth month, 1906. 


Joun E. Sovrwatt, 


Clerk. 


1 The old and correct 
Minutes and 


name 
Advices of the 


is simply “ 
Yearly 


Extracts from the 
Meeting of Friends.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING EPISTLES 
RELATING TO MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 

“Advised, that friends, though meetings are some- 
times held in silence, would not neglect their attend- 
ance. 

“ Let not the smallness of your numbers discourage 
you from constantly attending those meetings.” 

“We have repeatedly recommended a diligent at- 
tendance of meetings for worship on other days 
well as on the First-day of the week.” 

“ Some of us have to testify that our outward affairs 
have not suffered, by giving up our time, the few 
hours set apart for religious worship; but, on the con- 
trary, our minds have thereby been gre catly strength- 
ened to come up with propriety in the duties we owe 
to God, to our families, and to all mankind.” 

“Tt has been justly observed that where remissness 
and neglect of attending meetings for worship have 
prevailed, it has been too often an inlet to further de- 
clension, and such other undue liberties, as truth and 
its guidance do by no means admit of.” 


, as 


AT THE FOUNTAINS OF 
FREEDOM. 
[From the travel diary of our friend, J 

West Chester, Pa.] 


ENGLISH 


. Carroll Hayes, of 

One of London’s many interesting spots to visit is 
the region of the Inns of Court and the 
Here once the famed Knights 
abode, with their romantic 
the Crusaders, but now the 
legal fraternity. 


Temple. 
Templar had their 
associations of the days ot 
busy, unpoetic hive of the 


‘ Those 


now the 


bricky towers, 
W here studious lawvers have 
t heir bowers.” 


Here, also, we may pace amid these 


seemingly end- 
less eourts and quadrangles 


, and muse of the gentle- 
souled Charles Lamb, who was born and passed the 
first seven years of his life in the old Temple, and 
who loved every nook and corner of this great Lon- 
don. 

inter- 
Paul’s because our own Benjamin West lies 
this great mausoleum close by Le 
ancient walls, now the very 
and traffic. 


* Hard by 


We Pennsylvanians, perhaps, find our chief 
est in St. 
there, in madon’s 


center of her noisy rush 


Lud’s ancient gate, 
Where England’s lifetide sweeps, 

Entombed ’mid England’s great, 
The Quaker Painter sleeps.” 


ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


The visitor to London should not omit a walk along 
the Thames embankment. 
noon, as I saw it, 
above, 


Seen on a bright after- 
with summer-day clouds floating 
this stately promenade makes a fine picture, 
lined on one side by a splendid succession of build- 
ings, ending with the exquisite Gothie towers of the 
Houses of Parliament, and bordered on the other by 
the dark Thames with its traffic-covered bridges and 
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its watercraft of all descriptions, while beyond rise 
the battlemented walls of historic Lambeth Palace. 

Owing to the absence of William Jones, the Welsh 
member of the House of Commons, to whom I had a 
letter of introduction, I was unable to secure the cov- 
eted admission to that interesting chamber. How- 
ever, I succeeded in getting into old Westminster 
Hall, adjoining, whose ancient walls and beautiful, 
open-timbered ceiling have echoed to memorable 
scenes in England’s historic past. 


THE CRADLE OF OUR LIBERTIES. 


Amid these surroundings were fought out many 
of the bloodless battles of English freedom. Here 
the chosen representatives of the people wrested their 
rights from king after king, and left to us, their de- 
scendants, a heritage that we shall ‘ not willingly let 
die.” By their powerful weapon, the right to control 
the mone Vv grants from the people to the crown, they 
were enabled to compel the king’s assent to legisla- 
tive behalf of popular rights. The 
power of impeachment of the king’s ministers was 
which they gradually won, and 
nght of 


measures in 
anot he r weapon 
finally, the 

selves. By 


naming those ministers them- 
these and similar these 
champions of liberty, of whom Coke and Pym and 
Hampden were but the later and better known ex- 


means fearless 


emplars, slowly wrested the rights of the subject 
from their jealous rulers and established them upon 
a permanent foundation. 

I elaborate upon this subject because we Ameri- 
Cans, as well as modern Englishmen, are the heirs ot 
this great In our Pennsylvania State Con- 
stitution, and in the first twelve amendments to the 
National Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights, 
are repeated almost word for word the rights and lib- 


he ritage ° 


erties which were thus won so hardly and so slowly 
by our common ancestors in England, and which were 
in the Great Charter, the Bill of Rights, 
the Habeas Corpus Act and those other great land- 
marks of popular liberty. 

The royal family in England well know that they 
retain their positions only at the good will of the 
people, and that upon forfeiting that good will they 
are liable to forfeit the crown as well, as has several 
times happened in this little island. As a matter of 
fact, King Edward holds a warm place in the hearts 
iects, as | to observe. 
While denied active participation in polities and in 
the making of laws, vet by his fine tact and diplo- 
macy he has taken a position in international rela- 


, -. « 
embodied 


ot his sub 


have had ocecask mn 


tions that means much for the peace of Europe. 
Thus England, though a monarchy in form, is a 
It is but another illustration 


in reality. 
ime remaining, but the fact changing. 


ENGLAND'S CONSERVATISM. 

She has advanced, 

den and disastrous revolution, as in France, 
abrupt break in historical continuity and 

|, whether good or bad, 


This is England’s conservatism. 
not by sud 
making an 
blotting out that has gone 
before, but by a steady progress of constitutional de- 
velopment. Tennyson has given fine expression to 








the thought. He speaks of the great current of Eng 
lish freedom as 


* Slow broadening down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


Thus the British, while they are apparently mon 
archical and aristocratical upon the governmental 
side, and while they are still very aristocratic upon 
the social side, are a democracy, perhaps better styled 
an aristocratic democracy, if that be possible, and 
they have taken long strides towards state socialism 
and in the direction of bettering the condition of the 
laboring classes. 

MORE DEMOCRATIC THAN WE. 

In some respects they are even a more complete 
democracy than we are. After all, then, when it 
comes to a comparison between rival governmental 
systems, much depends upon the type of men who 
are chosen to work the system. The right kind of 
men, as has often been said, can manage almost any 
system well, while the wrong kind could make the 
most perfectly devised system go astray. 

In England I have talked with intelligent men 
upon the subject, and have heard nothing like a 
charge of graft or of improper political methods, and 
it was with shame that I had to listen to their thinly 
veiled remarks about these evils upon our side of the 
water. I was glad, however, to be able to impress 
upon them the splendid moral awakening upon this 
subject that has lately swept the country under the 
invigorating leadership of President Roosevelt. 

An apt illustration of the high standard of politi- 
eal life in Great Britain has just been before the pub- 
he here. A newly-elected member of Parliament (a 
Liberal) was unseated by the courts, for merely hav- 
ing entertained voters at a garden party! Think of 
it !—expelled for simply having politely offered them 
a cup of tea and a lot of “ airy nothings ” in the way 
of polite conversation that are the usual accompani- 
ments of these English social functions. 

The laws directed against political corruption mean 
something in England. The very statute on this sub- 
ject passed by our reform Legislature this spring was 
modeled, directly or indirectly, upon the English 
Corrupt Practices Act, which I remember discussing 
in a debate at college as far back as 1889 or 1890. 
And even before that they had the Australian Ballot 
Svstem, and not in an emasculated form; as with us, 
but in its purity. 

AT WESTMINSTER HALL. 

But to return to Westminster Hall, after what 
might seem to be a lengthy digression. And vet this 
seems but a fitting spot to consider the two political 
systems, the one in the mother country, the other in 
the daughter land, that has each developed from the 
old original stock that had its beginning here. 

It is a privilege to linger thus at the sacred foun- 
tainhead of political liberty, for it has witnessed the 
gradual transference, through seven long centuries, 
of the sovereign power from king to people—a his- 
tory that, to him who knows to read it aright, is more 
interesting than anv romance. 
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SUNDAY PAPERS. 

[ noted with interest and approval the remarks 
made in Frrenvs’ Inrecuicencer, Eighth month 
ith and 11th, about the Sunday papers and the col- 
ered supplements, and feel I must also add a few 
words, for there is no doubt that the Sunday paper is 
to blame for many of the empty benches on the men’s 
side on First-day mornings. While I realize they 
contain much of good as well as evil, I feel a concern 
that the evil far outweighs the good. It seems the 
enemy never wearies in trying to divert the mind 
from things spiritual, and it behooves us to be about 
our Master’s business and use our influence against 
these things. As a member of the Yearly Meeting 
Purity Committee, I have had talks with boys about 
the reading of dime novels, and the answer given by 
some was the Sunday paper was more demoralizing 
than any dime novel they ever read. One young man 
said the daily paper was as bad, if not worse, than 
any novel, yet these papers are often brought into 
the home, and, as the former correspondent said, 
* placed in the hands of the children by well-mean- 
ing but thoughtless parents.” 


Kennett Square, Pa. Euua S. Watton. 


NEWS. 
Passion and suffering and wild despair, 
The many dying and the many dead— 
How long shall man on such as these be fed? 
Rather would I make glad the summer air 
With beauty, song, flower growth, the gardener’s care, 
The buxom breath along the violet bed 
Of the sweet winds, the priestly bees that wed 
Bloom unto bloom, and home the honey bear, 
A golden fee. Must I, because the wire 
Lies prone to speed the lightning, spend my days, 
Ear down, to gather all men’s pain and woe? 
Nay, let the heavenly messenger of fire 
Tell when the antipodal red roses blow, 
Or Finland bells sing on the frozen bays! 
James Herbert Morse, in Century. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 18th of Eighth month, 1906, to W. Morris 
Huriburt Palmer, a daughter, who is named 


PALMER. 
nd Elizabeth 
Helen Hurlburt. 


DEATHS. 


BUNKER.—At Merrick, L. L, on Eighth month 19th, 1906, 
Mary P. Bunker, wife of Alexander C. Bunker, in the 87th 
vear of her age. 


CLARKE.—Eighth month 8th, 1906, Emma, wife of the late 
Henry J. Clarke. Interment at Fairhill Burying Ground. 


COALE.—Near Holder, Ill, Eighth month 19th, 1906, Wal- 
ter B., son of George W. and J. Evalina«Coale, aged 3 weeks 
nd 4 days. 


LAWRENCE.—At his home near Avondale, Pa., Eighth 
month 11th, 1906, Joseph T. Lawrence, in the 72d year of his 
age. He was a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and a regular attender of his particular meeting of 
West Grove, and took an active interest in the work of the 
Society. He has left a wife and two sons, and happy in the 
“simple life.” he greatly enjoyed his own fireside with their 
companionship. His universal kindness and generous hospi- 
tality won for him a host of friends. Unassuming in manner. 





and of gentle spirit, in the going out of this quiet, undemon- 
strative life, we realize a loss that is deeply felt, for it is not 
only those who take the foremost ranks in the activities of life 
that leave a void, but those who help to strengthen the work 
by their quiet encouragement and sympathetic interest in what 
is being done, are also of great value in the service of the 
Master. 

As his health failed and he gradually grew weaker, when the 
Father’s call came to leave this for the “ Higher Life,” he was 
resigned and ready to go, expressing to his devoted family a 
willingness to obey the summons. His funeral, from his late 
residence, Eighth month 14th, was very large, and many loving 
testimonies were borne, and words of consolation spoken to the 
sorrowing ones he left. 

“ He sees when their footsteps falter, when their hearts grow 
weak and faint, 

He marks when their strength is failing, and listens to each 

complaint ; 

He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway has grown 

too steep, 

And folded in green pastures He giveth His loved ones sleep.” 

Y. 


LUKENS.—At her home in Anderson, Ind., Seventh month 
30th, 1906, Georgianna Lukens, aged 61 years and 7 months. 
Her husband, Wm. J. Lukens, had preceded her to the great 
beyond, seventeen years. She was the daughter of George and 
Elizabeth Cook, who moved to Indiana from York County, Pa., 
in the year 1857, and settled near Pendleton, Ind. She was of 


Quaker parentage, and was a member with Friends. One son 


and two daughters survive to mourn the loss of a_ loving 
mother. 
“Thou hast gone and left us, mother, 
Thou hast left us here alone; 
But we trust we’ll meet thee, mother, 
Meet thee in that distant home.” S. W. 


PAXSON.—At her home in Newtown, Pa., on Seventh-day, 
Seventh month 28th, 1906, Sarah C. Paxson, widow of Willet 
Paxson, in her 94th year; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


SIDWELL.—Passed from life at her home in Elk Town- 
ship, Sixth month 8th, 1906, Ruth Sidwell, in her 78th year; 
a member of East Nottingham Monthly Meeting. Almost five 
years ago she was stricken with paralysis; since that time has 
been a helpless but patient sufferer; from early girlhood she 
was a teacher, and for several years in Friends’ School in Bal 
timore. One sister and one brother survive her out of a family 
of six. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We regret to learn that our friend, David Masters, of Phila 
delphia, is ill with typhoid fever, in Minneapolis. He was on 
his way home from a visit to Alaska, accompanied by his 
niece, Margaret Eves, and expected to go to Mountain Lake 
Park. 


The following interesting item was sent us by Silvanus F. 
Jenkins: 

‘Reading the beautiful verses in the INTELLIGENCER of 4th 
inst., reminded me of a controversy as to who was the author 
of “If I Should Die To-night,” copied in the Evening Post sev 
eral years ago. The Post quoted an article from the Journal 
of Commerce of January 24th, 1888. The editor of the 
Journal, after a search of nearly a year, concluded that Miss 
Belle E. Smith is its author. Wm. M. Brooks, president of 
Tabor College, Iowa, in a letter to the Journal, said Miss 
Smith was formerly a student in the college, wrote the poem 
in 1872, and published it in the Christian Union, June 18th, 
1873, over the initials B. S.” 


Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 

Not light them for ourselves; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 


But to fine issues, nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 


—* Measure for Measure.” Shakespeare. 
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SWARTHMORE LECTURES. 

Hon. W. P. Potter, Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
svivania, has been secured to give a course of lectures on In- 
ternational Law in Swarthmore College during the coming 
year. Judge Potter’s eminent attainments as a lawyer, judge 
and student of the law will insure an excellent course. He will 
seek to emphasize in every way that stability of government, 
comfort of the people, and economy of administration would be 
greatly increased by passing from the reign of force and arms 
to the reign of law and reason. The course of lectures as out- 
lined is as follows: 

1. “ Historical Development of International Law.” 

2. “ Sources from which Derived.” 

a. Treaties. 

b. Decisions of Courts. 

c. International Congresses and Conferences, 

d. Writings of Publicists, ete. 

3. “ Parties.” 

a. States and their essential attributes. 

. “ Peace, the Normal Relation of States to Each Other.” 
5. “Rights and Duties of States in Time of War.” 
6. “ Rights and Duties of Neutral States.” 
7. “ Arbitration.” 

a. The present-day tendency towards broadening its 
scope, looking towards legislative as well as 
judicial functions. 

b. The movement towards a permanent tribunal at 
The Hague 

ce. Opportunity which it affords for general disarma- 
ment and escape from the burden of military 
and naval establishments. 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REUNION. 


The suecess attending the reunion of Byberry Friends’ 
School, held at the grounds of the meeting house and school 


on the 18th inst., was far in excess of the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the committee in charge. Nearly four hundred 
people gathered there in response to the invitation. 

The little schoolhouse was the headquarters where all were 
desired to register, giving dates of attendance. Many of the 
names there inscribed were quite different from those on the 
roll book in childhood, and faces, too, bore marks not there 
fifty, sixty and seventy years ago. It was good to see the 
greetings and slow recognition between men and women who 
had not met for half a century. 

Those of later periods enjoyed none the less the opportunity 
of greeting those who came from various parts of the country, 
who left the school perhaps 25 or 30 years ago, and meet again 
now with hair sprinkled thickly with “silver threads among 
the gold” and raven locks of by-gone days. 

Eighteen States now are known to hold former pupils and 
teachers of the school, and not a few of these sent representa 
tives in person and by letter on this oceasion. California, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia and New Jersey were thus represented, in addi- 
tion to many localities in Pennsylvania, outside of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Here in more than one instance three 
generations of one family gathered, all pupils past and present. 

The large school bell that had called generations from play 
to tasks less pleasant, was rung, and recalled, perhaps more 
forcibly than aught else, the davs of long ago. 

Harry S. Bonner acted as presiding officer and Arabella Car- 
ter as secretary. A brief address of welcome, appropriate and 
sincere, by the president was followed by the reading of let- 
ters from perhaps the oldest living pupil, George A. Newbold, 
of California; from Isaae G. Tyson, of Philadelphia; Dr. 
Charles B. Purvis, of Boston, Mass., one of the three living 
children of Robert Purvis, all of whose children attended the 
school, and whose former home is in sight of these grounds; 
William Penrose, of Hartford, Conn., and William Scholl, 
D.D.S., of Philadelphia, Pa., all expressing great interest in the 
reunion and regretting inability to be present; some too, giv- 
ing ineidents in school life. 

Nathaniel Richardson gave a_ brief history of the school, 
which was really established in 1710, but was taken under the 
care of Friends in 1720. He presented the original minute on 
parchment with the names of those who contributed to the 
fund for maintenance, all having an historical interest. espe- 
cially to those who reeognized in the names appended their 
early ancestors. 

The name of Byberry was given to what is now (1906) the 
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extreme northeastern section of the city of Philadelphia, by 
four brothers, Nathaniel, Thomas, Daniel and William Wal! 
ton, in honor of their native town Bibury, Gloucestershire, Eng 
land. This was in 1675. The spelling has been gradually 
changed, first to Bibery, then to Biberry, and finally to By 
berry. 

Small in detail, but striking in its few well-known facts 
the history of education in this neighborhood comes to the for 
in a copy of a minute made by Abington Monthly Meeting, in 
1711, granting permission to Richard Brocton (who taught 
school in Byberry in 1710) to visit England. It does not ap 
pear, however, that a school was established under the care 
of Byberry Meeting until 1720, when a log house eighteen feet 
square was built for school purposes on these premises. 

The new world was in its infancy when that log house was 
built, if we compare it with its present condition. Education 
was in its infancy. Science was in its infancy. It was 13 
years before Dr. Priestly discovered oxygen. Franklin, who 
was to electrify the world with his kite, was only 14 years o1 
age, and James Watt did not take out his patent for a steam 
engine until 49 years later. Many great changes, and nearly 
all the great inventions and labor-saving devices have come 
to us since 1720, and our good Byberry ancestors had no other 
thought in reference to their political aspirations than that 
they and their children, and their children’s children to the 
latest generations should remain loyal subjects of Great 
Britain. In 1776 John Eastburn bequeathed to Byberry Pre 
parative Meeting £113 1s. 8d., for the purpose of establishing 
a school fund. 

In 1789 a new school house, 20 feet square, was built, and 
in 1792 the school had increased so much in size that an addi 
tion was made to it. The present building was erected in 
1823. 

Watson Atkinson was teacher from 1789 to 1794, when he 
was succeeded by John Comly. In 1790 Byberry Preparative 
Meeting received from Jonathan Walton a legacy of $886.46, 
to be used for educational purposes. 

The year 1800 was an epoch-making period in the history of 


our school. In that year a school fund was formed. More 
than forty subscribers donated sums ranging from £10 to 


t60. 

The next paper, prepared by Anna Comly, told “ what some 
of the pupils have done, and dealt with the attainments of 
some of later day, and showed ministers, artists, doctors, 
nurses, teachers by scores, scientists, naturalists, journalists. 
ete., ete.. in the professions, while bankers, merchants, farm 
ers, housekeepers, tradesmen, skilled in their line, all had their 
early training in this little school house among the trees. 

“The school as it is to-day” was a descriptive paper given 
by Helen G. Row, the present principal, who told of the 
changes made recently, thus helping to make the school what 
it now is, the best patronized country school within the limits 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Then came reminiscences from teachers both absent and 
present. Of the first George A. Newbold and Lydia W. Wor 
ley, both now residing in California, sent greetings that wer 
especially appreciated by their former pupils. It was found 
seven pupils were present of those who went to George A. New 
bold more than fiftv vears ago. Ten former teachers 
present, and some of these spoke. 

Reminiscences by old pupils were then given, first being a 
paper prepared by Phebe Ann Carver, of Newtown, Pa., in 
which she cast a retrospective glance and noted many “ gone 
before.” and then spoke of the spiritual communion and the 
glad reunion when all have “ crossed the bar.” 

Elisa H. Schofield, of Philadelphia, wrote of the well-remem 
bered pranks of her childhood. which doubtless kindled 
memories in the minds of more than one present who shared 
them. 

John L. Carver, Ph.D., Buckport, Maine, wrote of more re- 
cent incidents indelibly impressed upon his mind, oceurring in 
the late 70’s and the 80's 

Nathaniel Richardson, Edward Comly, Annie M. Passmore 
and others spoke of their recollections of school days. 

Undertaken, as it was, with some trepidation, the success 
amply repaid all efforts; the fine weather, the intense inter- 
est manifested, the courtesy and good will everywhere appar- 
ent, combined to make it an occasion long to be pleasantly 
remembered. ARABELLA CARTER. 


were 


“The green things growing, the green things growing! 
The faint sweet smell of the green things growing! 
I should like to live, whether I smile or grieve, 
Just to watch the happy life of the green things growing.” 





